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of a gigantic species called Brownev, 
and that if one was well ted, he «uukl 
work hard ail night in the barn, 
threshing as mm li as two com- 
mon persons. I have even been 
jntormed of some being found dead 
in the barns through excessive labunr ' 
Browney seems to have been of hcot. 
tisb descent, and to have been im[>ort- 
ed along with the Scottish colonislii, as 
1 find no mention ot such a s^piiil 
amongst th»5 antient lrisl», whoie su- 
perstition is chiefly contined to die 
Beanshee. In England lie is known 
by the name of Puck, or Uobin 
Goodlellow, and seems to he tlie same 
as Milton's Lubber Fiend — 
" Whose shadowy fiail liatii thrash'c) the 

That ten day-labourers ronid iiotend. 
Then lieshmi ijmvn the lubber fiend. 
And stretch'd along the rhiuiiiey'slen9;th. 
Basks at the tire his hairy .strength." 

'J hat these were still considered 
fabled beings, by the lejvncd, I have 
tio manner of doubt, but at what 
period they are said to liave first ap- 
peared amongst mankind is ra'lier un- 
certain ; probably about the same lime 
as Satyrs, Harpies, and other fabulous 
beings, niuslly created by the Poels, 
and introduced into their works of 
fjiicy. It seems therelore somewhat 
proljable that credulous oVl women, 
&c. liearing of such things in the 
Works of the learned, crni kided they 
were real, and pa-sed those wild o- 
pinions an inlancy, for as the poet 
has Sdid, 

"A cartful nurse, ami prii'.t, is all we need 
To learn opinionr-ai.dimrci. nil! rv'sci-tttl." 
'J'hese options, which it may be sa.d 
they sutked in witiillieir milk, was 
no doubt lieightened \t\ tue snijd 
books and pamjihiets, put nUo ti.eir 
hands at an eaily ptiioti, such as 
thtf famous history pf '1 om i huinb, 
I'airy lales, 'i aes of iIk' f-'uiiies, (kc. 
aid "many btiiirs of fc|ii.d celcbniy; 
<J'he ci. igy also seeii.ed to Jiave 
sanctioned such bi*li(fs, as is still evi. 
tleut from cirtaiu clergy givi^.g pri- 
servatlves against tairies, "&c. 1 s,liall 
conclude these ivintjiks by a tjuota- 
tioii from lloscon;iiioii, who says: 

*' — Whatsoever coritradu-ts my sense, 
.uiit iicytrcaubtiiuve." 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Muguzine, 



"I iiate- 
C. kar^'u. 



S.M.S. 



ON CtASSICALSTUDIES. 
GF.NTLtM£.N, 

ALLOW nie to announce my 
addiess to you by the words, 
'• Me quid nimis," in the outset of 
your publication you very fairly 
stated your intentions, and to do 
you justice, you have in general ad- 
hered to tliem with consistency : hut 
in one thing you now appear under 
a defrct necessarily arising from your 
declaration. 'Ihe part of your pros- 
pectus relative to essays on classical 
subjects 1 particularly allude to ; in 
that you profess " a wish to be 
furnished with such essays, while the 
languiige of your invitation contains 
a repellent, 'ihe truth of iny con- 
struction appears from the fact, thjt 
after the first few numbers of your 
miscellany, such subjects disappeared 
altogether from its pages. Allow 
me to say, tiiat this was rather in. 
judicious ; persons who could dis- 
cuss a classical subject may reason- 
ably be considered as more probably 
qualified to contribute to your work 
than others, and, all things else being 
equal, de-crved at least equal eu- 
ciiurageraent. We may consider too, 
thai equal encouragemtnt to lliem 
would not be exclusion to others ; 
and that on the contrary, it would 
operate [Xiwt rCully ia " exciting in 
this country a >pirit of classical 
study, a particular too little attendtd 
to. 'Iheie is an idea too prevalent 
here, and you have given it some 
SJi.ction, that the knowledge of l^aiin 
and Greek is useltss; and that the 
time expended in the acquisition of 
them is so much time tiiroun away. 
'l"o this 1 would reply, that the olj- 
spryatlon implies an insuiiiciency in 
Ihe objector to decide, as no one 
who has made a |>rol)ciency in 
the study, could possibly maintain 
the opu.ion. And how is the ob- 
jection generally supported.' iiy se- 
lecting some literary man, and laugh- 
ing at his iue.xpertntss in lotting up 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Sup- 
posing him in a silualion, for which 
his education has never quaiilicd him, 
and tiien imputing tiis deficiency to 
his education. Suppose the objector 
for ouce set dowu to a Greet, or 
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Ldtin author: it would be absurd 
of course lo expect from him any 
critical observations on the author, 
«ouid it thcielore be just to ridicule 
iiim? If a literary man were fool 
eniiUgh to do so, and I do not know 
one, who would — ue might gently 
hint, that notlung can be ieurned 
HOW by inspiration. Yet tiie person, 
so clear-siglited as to see the absurdity 
of ridiculing a man for ignorai.ce in 
what he could i-.ot know, will him- 
self be guilty of the same absurdity — 
nay, more, will ground on tliatigno- 
funce an argument to prove the 
uselessness of literature. A Oispassion- 
ate investigiition of the cla.nis on 
botii sides would conviiice reasonable 
jnen, that each is useful in tlieir 
sphere. ') aUiit and genius have 
been in my mind the subjects of 
much mistaken dispute. All covet 
the possession or llie fame of them ; 
all are ambitious to exhibit them in 
themselves ; yet it is unaccountable, 
how few have been sensible of their 
true nature, and of the alnJosl uni- 
versality of one of them at least. 
Talent and genius in their ordinary 
acceptation excite in the minds of 
most the notion of literary quaiitica- 
licnsonly; this can only be atconnted 
for from the pre-eminence of 
literary men, who, writing under 
their natural prepossessioiv in favour of 
their own pursuits., have given thai 
bias to the ideas of society. Hence 
%vo speak of men as mtn of talait, 
who exhibit rapid powers of conception 
and expression on literary subjects, 
and we tacitly consider those as men 
of no talent, who are de/icient hcir- 
in. Genius is so rare a g.ft that we 
may here contine ourselves lo the 
consideration of talent alone. If our 
minds were not pie-occupied with a 
certain notion of talent, we might 
discover it, where we now little ex- 
pect it. However genius and talent 
are usually confounded, they are 
completely and esseiitialiy disiinct. 
Geimis is that mental power, winch 
appears in invention — talent, hi com- 
prenendingand applying the inventions 
of others. Geimis will burst through 
every difficulty — talent requires op- 
portunity and nurture. Geiiins is 
self-instructed — taiCDt will be ihe dili- 
gent disciple. 



Wherever then we see a capacity 
of prohtiiig by the inventions and 
instructions of others, there, we mav 
conclude, is talent to be found, antl 
consequently when a man has suc- 
ceeded in any pursuit in life bv a 
regular persevering course of proper 
means, we may justly aitribute laient 
lo liim. He may not have been able 
in his youthful days to proceed rapidly 
in the acquirement of classical know- 
ledge, for example : he seems to have 
no predilection tor reading, or for 
any of the line arts: but he is called 
to business, and there his concerns 
prosper: his anan:;ements are clear 
and nietliodical : expediteness appears 
in all his deahii'^s. Honour, iiiiegritv 
and punctuality shiiie in all his con- 
duct ; those, who have dealt with 
him, are tiesiruus of dealing witli 
him again: tlie barren wild starts into 
a populous and pleutitul village: his 
active penetra'.ing mind searches into, 
and arranges the most minute concerns 
of his extensive establishment — and 
shall it be said, such a man has no 
tab lit? — the asertion would be ab- 
surd. He has talent, though not a 
Uierartj talent. 

Jo give to all (heir duels amaxim 
of justice; and yet it is not the rule 
of our judgment, so frequently as jt 
should be. Fascini.ted by the glare 
ot literary or political eminence, we 
have averted our eyes from beholding 
that unhustlingtalcnt, equally deserving 
of eniiiienie, which is everted in 
coniribntiiig to the welfare of society. 
'J he fainiei, the merchant, the trades- 
man, llie aitizan, may, each in his 
way, mauiiest his taieiit, and is tiiere- 
foie equally deserving of the praise 
due to it. From this deduction we 
may see the absurdity of the common 
place abuse, that has from' time im- 
memorial been heaped on the in- 
duitrit.us part of the community, and 
leani lo forgive the crime of becoming 
wealthy through any other means 
than tnat ot liierary exertion. 

■Society abounds in materials for 
explsion; and it is tlit duty of 
every one to make some effort at 
leiulering them inactive, or removing 
them altogether : this attempt to 
bring the studious part of mankind 
lo a just opinion of their busy 
lirclhren, is from a sense of Uils 
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lUilv; in obi'iliente to wisich / shall 
Uiiti\er proceed to iin press on tne 
Juller a seuse of wli^t is due IVom 
tiiem to the foriiK-r. 

'1 his p.irt ot my tak i? by no 
means easy. Meji ot le.iclliig and 
retiecting niim'.s nsay he bri.iighi to 
ctjiiipreiieml the merits of a subject 
perfectly new to them: but « here 
the mind lv.'.3 been prepossessed witii 
the idea, that wiiat is in a inr.gihte 
shape is alone valuable, and thai ail 
the golden sounds ot Api-lh/s l\re 
iire nothing Compared with ti.e ^uiiua's 
chink, topics urged fiom !-ut)jects, 
with whicii they are uiiacqiia.nted, 
csn scarcely tint! adiiiitiaiKe. 1 he 
flcivocate for the iiiipor(a;icc oi literary 
studies lia= to contend against prejudice 
with those very means, uiiiih are 
the objects of prejudice, and thus is 
)ie under a twofold disadvantage. 
Wen of business ridicule, and as they 
think, justly, the study of worcU; 
they cannot comprehend the use of 
poring oY.er books, merely with a 
view to the becoming a<,qu.ti:;led 
with a languaae, the i.cc)Uoiuo:i of 
which cannot be turned imp money — 
but we need not tt.ite any more of 
the obiections made on such occasions ; 
liiey are generally known. if disin- 
terestedness be worthy of re>.pect, 
%ve may surely claim res[;ect for the 
scholar,' the man, vilio, iiioie fre- 
<|uenlly than any other in society, 
devotes himself to liis pur^uit fcr its 
oui sake, and support. d by the satis- 
J'actiun he finds in it, bears the 
cheerless poverty, so ireciuently ac- 
companving that pnisuil, vilh con- 
liiilediie^s of mind- A pursuit, wnich 
iiioduces so desirable ga el't'ecl, must 
be a valuable and hiud.ible one, 
and this efiect would o! itseif be ..uf- 
ii( ieiit to justify an canu-st recom- 
niendiilion of it. lint this is the 
jii.aheat pait ct its great iiierit and 
iiupu. lance. ChiS'iical literature, liiat 
pa.t of it inosl un-.lervalued, has an 
ii.tiuence more extensive, liian most 
people are aw;ire of: it even in- 
tiy.iices tho^e, who rail against it. 
Tiiey rail, in g'«;(i stt tex'tus, against 
that, which halh taught tiiom t. ese 
terms. 11 they hm! a pleasure in any 
reading, even ihiit. winch is termed 
lioht reading, that p.eaaure, much or 



little, originates iti the preparation oi 
lhe,r minds through education, and 
will always be proporlif>ned to the 
extent to whicli that education has 
been carried. 

The foundation of all grammatical 
kiio.viedge has been laid by mva of 
classical attainments: the very terms 
of grammar are of classical origin, 
and classical allusions are now so 
interwoven in our literature that 
without a little accjuahilai.ce will) 
subjects of the kind, it is scarcely 
possible fully to enier into the spirit 
even of a newspaper essay. 

'i'lie advantage of classical attain- 
ine.it then is great in opening to us 
a new capacity for enjo^ ment, in so 
far as it enables us to comprehend, 
and therefore relish the works of 
others. 'I here is another, aud a su- 
peiior one, that of conlerring an ac- 
curate method of reasoning. The 
powers of the mind, like those of 
tlie body, are strengthened by ex- 
ercise ; and a noble exercise for the 
inirnl is prepared in the accjui ition 
of (he rich languages of antiquitv, 
rich not merely in variety of ex- 
pression, and abundance of imagery. 
It is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
that, notwith>tanding tixe gigantic 
strides made by tiie moderns in most 
oi tlie branches of science, especially 
natural philosophy, they have added 
iioihnig to tiiose things, in which 
tlie ancients shone; on the contrary, 
they liave but borrowed fioni them. 
1 he orator, whether of the senate, 
bar, or pulpit is their pupil, and h 
adiniied, even by those, who cannot 
give ilie reason, in proi>orliou as he 
iias followed his masters. 

In acquiring these languages, the 
iiiiiul is called to the exertion of its 
liest powers of discrimination. While 
we a''e acciuiring new ideas on ini- 
poitant siihjeits, we are strengtheniiig 
our reasoning faculties in invesiigating 
the construction of the language, and 
the grammatical coiuiection of its parts 
vrfiiile the judgment is made correct 
and tne taste reliued In exactly de- 
liiiii.g the terms we meet with, au4 
marking the delicate shades of dif,. 
ference, whereby words appaienily 
synonymous, are essentially distinguisli. 
ed. ISO language can be properly 
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acquired witliout expenrling labour 
oi> li»e acquisition of its grammar, 
and of the study of grammar It would 
be not too imicli to s-iy, that it is 
a much more prohtable exercise of llie 
nwid, than even the strenuously recom- 
mended one of mathenialics. 

The mathematics, as they are calle;!, 
are allowedly a science of pure rea- 
soning, and have been very profitably 
applied to (lie purposes of life. 1 heir 
distinj3uishinf> characterislic is certainty 
and accuracy. J lie student in his 
course proceeds from step to step ; 
he sees where he sets his foot, 
knows whetlier he is proceeding, 
and can at any time review his pro- 
gress. Tile ailvocales of the science, 
will grant this to be a just eulogy 
oji their favourite pursuit. But tiie 
evil consequences must not be con- 
cealed. AJetaphysics, the science 
which teaches the moral duties of 
man, and investigates his powers and 
qualifications, proceeds on the ground 
of high probability. T he degree of 
probability is abundantly sufficient to 
determine our conduct in this life, 
and fix our hopes beyond it, but it 
must be allowed to tall short of the 
force of mathemalical demonstration. 
Hence to commence the cullivi^tioii 
of the mind wilh mathematical studies, 
or to conHne tnc mind exclusively 
to the 11 produces the injurious effect 
of fixing a distaste for ail suniies, 
which do not present equal certainty. 
'ilie general rejection of levealed 
religion by emineirt mathematicians 
is a striking pi-oof of this; and so 
far from being surprized at it, we 
may ratlier be surprized, that the 
majority have not gone as lar as 
.some, and deny the being of a God. 
'1 he being of a God there are few 
who can deny : yet the denial may 
be reasonably aiul consistently ex- 
pected from liim who declares, he 
will receive nothing as an object 
of faith, which is not capable of 
mathematical demonstration. 

Metaphysics, therefore, as they 
cullivate the knowledge of inanV 
most vahiable and solemn ijuties, 
should have the precedency. It is a 
science by whicii the duties of man 
to God, to his fellow, and to liiin- 
self are pointed out, and those, who 
have studied gtantmai with aa en- 



larged view, know liow intimately 
it IS connecteii with metaphysics, 
(jrammar is in fact a branch of it, 
and without this enlarijed view and 
study of it, our knowledge of it will 
always be imperfect and school-bov 
like.' 

Thus it appp.irs that tlie study of 
grammar and the acquisition of language 
is an exercise in the pliilosophv of 
probability, a philosophy of all others 
the most useful !o be cultivated by 
beings, whose daily and iiourly con- 
rerns are reiiulaled by probaoilities. 
it appears also, that in enlarging our 
ac(|uaintai:re with words, we enlarge 
our acquaiiilance with ideas also, 
and that we ate cultivating tluu 
power of the mmd, by the im- 
provement of which we shall be best 
qualified to judge for ourseJves through 
life. 

These consequences must result from 
trie proper study of any language, 
but in a miicii superior degree from 
tne study of what are termed //;<? 
tcanied langiuigrs. The antients, the 
Greeks especialls , have iiivesiitated 
tie nature of tie mind, and her powers, 
and affections. On this invesl.gatioi» 
they have founded their canons of 
criticism. Prose, poetry, rhetoric, 
grammar, have all been subjected to 
these rules; and our predecessors in 
literary pursuiis h;l^e pioved tlier 
wisdom in Huopiiiig them. They have 
now become so mingled with our 
thoughts and l.ingiiage, tiiat without 
an intercourse with sucii Subjects 
we cannot hope to have a satisfactorv 
view even of our own liieiature, nor l>e 
able to reason cogently on our most 
important inlere ts. 

The classic languages of antiquity 
have furnished to <is our scieiuihi; 
terms. Physic, luw, diviiiity in tiieir 
inost extended sense are discussed 
and exjdained ilirougli means of them, 
and a su|)erlicial obs^rvaiion of our 
own langu.ige will serve to shmv, 
that it iias been indebted to ill. ni 
lor a greit portinu of its terms on 
ether subjects also. 

You Will perhaps be incline<l to 
think, gentlemei.. that I have said 
more than enough on tiiis subject. If 
what 1 have said, gains no aiteiition, 
1 shall think so too. But the uultet 
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appeared to me of considerable im- 
portance: I had observed ibe usual 
disregard of classical literature in tliis 
countrj increasing into studied con- 
tempt. 

'I he topics used to effect it were 
plausible, and those that might be ad- 
vanced to counteract it not quite so 



obviolis. If ymi approve of what I 
have here advanced, 1 hope you wiU 
signify that approoaticn, and so en- 
deavcjur to remedy tl)e injuiy already 
done, and I am sure the expression of 
your approbalion will, and oeservediy 
))Osseis mucli weiglit Vfith your read- 
ers. Attici's. 



THK NAMES OP THE SOVEREIGNS AND BCRGESSES OF BELFAST SINCE 
THE YEAR 1612. 



Burgesses Names. 



i'he time i 
wnetj m;\de \ 
IUii'/e-;ses. 



The tunes ami dates when made 
Soverei<;ns. 



John Vesey 
Sir Kulk Conway 
Thomas Hebbots, esq. 
Moses Hill, esq. 
Jluniphrey Norton, esq. 
VVilliam Lesley 
John Willooghby 
Carew Hart 
John Ash 
Daniel Boothe 
James Burr 
Walterbouse Crimble 
John Burr, gentleman 
The lord of the castle, 
and constable of the castle 
of Belfast, for the time be- 
ing are burgesses. 
Edward Holmes, gent. 

left .£40 to tiie poor J 
George iheaker 
Lewis rhompson 

Henry Le Squire 

Hobert Foster 

Thomas Brainston 

Lewis 1 hompson 

Gawn Boltley 

John Leathes, sen. 

Thomas Harrington 

John Washer 

Thomas TheakiT, 

John [iaddock 

Richard Gately, in place of 

Gawn Boltby 
Thomas Bradley 
Thomas Stevenson, in place 

of John Willonghby 
John Davison, in place of 

Lew is Thompson 
John Mitchell, -in place of 

i'boma!) Brainstuu. 



Feb. 8, 
l64o. 

Vvh. 8, 
1640 

Deer. 4, 
164a. 

beer. 4, 
1642. 



16-?7. 
Itl46. 
Burgesses by Charter, 1615. 

In 1630, removed for 16 years absence. 

1662. 



1619. 

1631, 1634, removed for being 6 years 
out of the kingdom 

1635, 1636, 1639. 

1632, 1644, 1648. 
1633 

1634. 

Kf moved for absence 

1638, 1635. 

1641, 1650. 1651. 

1637. 

1643, 1654, 

1640. 



1642. 



